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eo the summer of 1947, a piece of news was 
published which filled all its readers with dismay. 
2% It described an accident that had occurred off the coast of 
Italy. About fifty children, on holiday, were taking a sea 
\\\| trip; their boat struck a mine which had been sunk before 
| hostilities ended, and the poor unfortunates were killed by 
1111 the explosion. This posthumous revenge, so tragically 
| taken by the war, may serve us as a symbol. Conflicts 
| never cease at a given time or in a given place. Those 
| responsible for them leave concealed in the waters, 
| | theoretically restored to peaceful traffic, many mines which 
may destroy us. The most dangerous of all these mines 
| is intolerance. If we allowed intolerance to continue, this 
would be tantamount to allowing an infernal machine to 
] i} float about in our lives, as terrible as that which caused 
the tragedy of the Italian children on a summer day which 
| should have been given over to joy and sunshine. But we 
] should be risking the final ruin of the fundamental prin- 
| ciples of human civilization, the disappearance of any hope 
in a new world. It seems to us, therefore, that it is the 
| duty of all men of goodwill to remove the treacherous 
- mines of ignorance and malice.” 


—Dr. JAIME Torres Bopet, 
Conference of UNESCO, 
Hl December, 1948. 
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COOPERATION DOES WORK 
By WALTER E. Myers* 


Once upon a time a team of mules stood 
looking at two stacks of hay in opposite 
directions. They pulled and pulled, but 
couldn’t budge an inch. Finally they got 
the idea of moving together over to each 
pile of hay. In that way they each had a 
good meal with the least effort. 

Of course all projects cannot be handled 
as simply as that. Often it takes more than 
a change of direction to bring about good 
results. But if this first step is not taken, 
further effort may be in vain. 

The services of the Illinois State Library 
and those of the Institute of Labor and In- 
dustrial Relations of the University of IIli- 
nois are pretty well known, but there is one 
phase that needs a little more discussion. 
Realizing that a sound national economy 
depends on the production and use of goods, 
and knowing that an exchange of ideas is 
necessary to the understanding of any prob- 
lem, the Illinois State Library and the In- 
stitute of Labor and Industrial Relations 
have organized a cooperative project to 
give greater help to labor and industry in 
the State. Thus we hope in a small way to 
help promote industrial peace as a founda- 
tion for genuine and enduring prosperity. 

Looking for a general statement about 
the project, we may say that the Illinois 
State Library agrees to send copies of 
books, pamphlets, periodicals, or other 
library material to the site of any class, in- 
stitute, conference, workshop, or other 
meeting conducted by, or under the auspices 
of, the Institute anywhere in the State. 

The Illinois State Library works through 
the local library, if possible, but will lend 
these materials to groups or individuals, if 
necessary. This policy of “Try your local 
library first,” has always been maintained 
by the Iliinois State Library, for it is by 
law organized not as a competing source 
but as a supplementary source of materials 
for the public libraries of the State. 

The Illinois State Library and the Insti- 
tute of Labor and Industrial Relations plan 


* Field Visitor, 


Labor and Industry, 
State Library. 
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together for cooperative reading service to 
the people of Illinois in the field of labor- 
management relations. Jointly sponsored 
bibliographies and reading lists are prepared 
from time to time on subjects of current 
interest, and made available for general 
distribution. 

Established by an act of the General As- 
sembly in 1839, the Illinois State Library 
serves Illinois citizens, schools, community 
libraries, and groups. Its resources have 
grown continuously, now totalling more 
than 600,000 items. It offers an ever- 
widening range of services from research 
aids to the lending of audio-visual mate- 
rials and the preparation of items for and 
conducting of adult education courses. 

On September 3, 1948, the Institute of 
Labor and Industrial Relations completed 
its second year of operation. The Insti- 
tute, too, was authorized by the Illinois 
legislature, in 1945, and was formally estab- 
lished on March 9, 1946, when the Board 
of Trustees of the University of Illinois 
adopted a resolution making the Institute 
“responsible for fostering, establishing and 
co-relating resident instruction, research, 
and extension work on labor relations.” 


Turning now to the activities of each 
member of this cooperative team, we find 
that the Illinois State Library offers the 
services of a field visitor for labor and in- 
dustry. At the request of unions, manage- 
ment, or of individuals in labor and indus- 
try, the field visitor will give all possible 
library service which can be made avail- 
able. Moreover, when a long-term pro- 
gram is planned, he will work with the 
group planning a permanent lebor and in- 
dustry library or a supplementary collec- 
tion of books from the State 
Library. 

On request, special reading lists will be 
prepared for individuals or groups on any 
phase of labor and industrial problems. The 
books recommended will be provided by the 
Illinois State Library, and the field visitor 
will be present at meetings or institutes on 
these problems to advise on their use. Gen- 
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eral reading lists will also be made up from 
time to time on current labor and industrial 
problems, and will be distributed widely. 

The Institute’s program consists of four 
activities: extension, library service, re- 
search, and teaching. The Institute, through 
the Division of University Extension, brings 
the campus to the community, in the form 
of conferences, institutes, short courses, and 
teaching and study aids. The Institute 
services are available to labor, management, 
and the public—any interested citizen or 
group. As many courses or programs will 
be organized as the Institute staff can 
handle. 

The Institute Library affords technical 
services to its staff, and, through its Infor- 
mation Service, to the citizens of the State. 
Factual inquiries on any subject relating to 
labor-management relations may be directed 
to the Information Service, which provides 
information and materials of a less exten- 
sive nature than that of the Research 
Division. 

Although the Institute does not lend 
books off the campus, it does extend the 
services of its research staff in answering 
questions which cannot be handled locally. 
The Information Service also acts as a 
clearing house for inquiries which involve 
questions outside its subject field. The In- 
stitute will also work with local groups in 
setting up extension courses and forum pro- 
grams in labor-management relations and 
allied fields. Members of the Institute fac- 
ulty are available as speakers. 

The Research Staff of the Institute is 
working on a program of inquiry into prac- 
tices and problems in the field of labor and 
industrial relations, with special reference 
to those affecting Illinois. The campus 
teaching program is designed to give grad- 
uate training to qualified persons planning 
careers in industry, labor, and government, 
as well as in research, teaching, and con- 
sulting work. 

As “proof of the pudding is in the eat- 
ing,” so the test of any cooperative project 
is, “Does it work?” The first favorable 
evidence is the number of conferences, in- 
stitutes, workshops, and the like organized 
by the Institute, and the number of reading 
lists and exhibits prepared and displayed by 
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the Illinois State Library. 

The Illinois State Library has a number 
of regular exhibits which may be borrowed 
by librarians or community groups, the 
same as books, and also makes up smaller 
exhibits to fit in with the theme of the 
conference or workshop organized by the 
Institute. The larger exhibits are taken 
to the meetings of a more general nature, 
whereas the smaller exhibits are taken to 
the specialized meetings with limited pur- 
pose and smaller attendance. On every oc- 
casion the field visitor is present for con- 
sultation. 

More requests for conferences are re- 
ceived by the Institute than it can sched- 
ule with its present staff, and a great many 
extension classes have been conducted 
throughout the State. One that has worked 
out most successfully was held at Streator 
recently, on labor-management relations. 
Mrs. Maxine DeMuth, the local librarian, 
received the special collection of books from 
the Illinois State Library. She attended 
the first meeting of the class to issue the 
books and prepare library cards for mem- 
bers of the class who had never used the 
local library. 

Another instance of cooperation took 
place in Kincaid, a town of less than 2,000 
population, where there is no public library. 
Through the combined efforts of the Insti- 
tute, the Illinois State Library, and the 
union officials, a plant library was estab- 
lished. The company furnished the shelves 
and tables, the union members operate the 
library, and the Illinois State Library fur- 
nishes the books. Since there is no local 
library, the plant library includes, in addi- 
tion to union and work problems, children’s 
books, as well as fiction and other recrea- 
tional books for adults. 

A slightly different aspect of cooperation 
is found in the use made by the Institute 
of the Reading Courses offered by the Adult 
Education Unit of the Illinois State 
Library. A new Reading Course on State 
Government has been made up and is being 
used in connection with an Institute exten- 
sion course entitled, “Illinois Legislation; 
How it is made and how it is enforced,” 
given for union members at Peoria. With 
the cooperation of Zenophen P. Smith, 
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librarian, Peoria Public Library, members 
of the class may obtain books listed on the 
course from the Peoria Public Library. 


It may be noted also that last November 
the Institute, in cooperation with the Col- 
lege of Education of the University of IIli- 
nois, started a series of monthly lists of 
selected readings in labor-management rela- 
tions for high school students and teachers. 
To give these lists wider circulation among 
librarians, the Illinois State Library pub- 
lishes these lists each month in ILLINOIS 
LIBRARIES. 


Finally, it should be mentioned that the 
work of cooperation has been facilitated by 
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Programs for each meeting of your 
club’s activity are undoubtedly arranged 
for, BUT—how often the week before a 
scheduled speaker is to arrive comes the 
word “Mr. S.—will be unable to fill his 
engagement.” Distractedly the program 
chairman calls out “What shall we do?” 

The Illinois State Library has a sugges- 
tion,—Substitute a Phonograph Record 
Program. Sample programs have been pre- 
pared with such an emergency in mind. 
These programs range in time from 27 to 
70 minutes. They may be made shorter or 
longer through the exclusion or inclusion of 
certain movements of the composition. 
They offer numerous variations: orchestra 
with vocal soloists; a choral program; mod- 
ern music; orchestra with violin soloist; 
and all Beethoven program, etc. Brief pro- 
gram notes accompany the listing, should 
the chairman wish to read them. 

Other programs will be made upon re- 
quest to incorporate your wishes—be it a 
Lawrence Tibbett, a Nelson Eddy, a Marian 
Anderson program; band music, or one 
made up of your selected favorites. While 
specializing in music records, the State 
Library has also a collection of recordings 
of American documents and speeches as 
read by noted persons. 

For an anniversary program, you may 
wish to borrow an album of the hit songs 
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the appointment of Ralph E. McCoy as 
librarian of the Institute of Labor and In- 
dustrial Relations. Since he is a former 
staff member of the Illinois State Library 
and editor of ILLINOIS LIBRARIES, he 
is well acquainted with our collection and 
the kind of service we are able to give. 

If you are interested in this cooperative 
project, and want further details of its 
operation, or would like to know how 
some activity may be started in your com- 
munity, write either to the Institute of 
Labor and Industrial Relations, 704 S. Sixth 
Street, Champaign, or, to the Illinois State 
Library, Springfield. We shall be glad to 
cooperate with you. 


CHAIRMAN! 


of the club’s birthday year. These are 
available for each year between 1917 and 
1942. 


The records may be borrowed from the 
Illinois State Library without charge. The 
Library pays the transportation one way, 
the borrower the return postage. 


As most works in the larger forms sym- 
phonies, concerti, etc., are from twenty to 
fifty minutes in duration, it is suggested 
that only single, or in some cases, two con- 
necting movements be played for a group. 
Unless there is intense interest by the en- 
tire group in the selection being played, 
there is apt to be diminishing attention if 
the work is too long and there is no orches- 
tra or performer to watch. It is also sug- 
gested that an intermission of perhaps five 
to ten minutes be given in the longer pro- 
grams. 

Almost all of the programs contain one 
selection which has three or four move- 
ments so that the programs can be made 
longer or shorter by the addition or sub- 
traction of the desired number of move- 
ments. 


The notes with the programs are pur- 
posely brief so that anyone wishing to pre- 
sent one of these programs may add further 
information to any part of the subject he 
may wish to stress. 
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SAMPLE PROGRAMS 


Program with piano soloist. Playing time 
approx. 27 minutes. 

Weber—Overture Der Freischutz. 

Mozart—Symphony No. 40 in G. minor, 
lst movement—Allegro Moderato—London 
philharmonic orch., Beecham—cond. 

Grieg—Concerto in A. minor, op. 16, for 
Piano and Orchestra, Ist movement—Al- 
legro molto moderato—Arthur Rubenstein 
and Philadelphia orch. 

Wagner—Prelude Act III, Lohengrin. 


Program Notes 


Overture Der Freischutz— Carl Maria 
von Weber (1786-1826). First performance 
June 18, 1821 in Berlin. The opera Der 
Freischutz was written in 1820. The plot 
of the opera, as can be told from the spirit 
of the overture, deals with love and magic, 
the fashion for opera of the era. The hero- 
ine, Agatha, is represented in the overture 
by the beautiful and serene clarinet solo, 
following a wild section in which the dan- 
ger of man’s villainy is described. The 
passage in the introduction for four horns 
is one of the most beautiful in the overture 
and well suited to the timbre of the instru- 
ments. 

Symphony No. 40 in G. minor, Ist move- 
ment, Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart (1756- 
1791). The G. minor symphony is dated 
July 25, 1788 and is the second of three of 
Mozart’s greatest symphonies written in 
that year. Mozart, like Schubert, had a 
wonderful gift of melody and complimented 
it with a thorough knowledge of harmony 
and counterpoint. This symphony shows 
Mozart at his creative best. 

Concerto in A. minor for Piano and Or- 
chestra, lst movement, Edward Hagerup 
Grieg (1843-1907). Grieg inherited his 
musical ability and his love of Norway from 
his mother and although most of his adult 
life was marred by poor health he has 
given to the world some of its most lyric 
composition. This piano concerto, written 
when he was twenty-five years old, and the 
Peer Gynt suite are probably his best 
known compositions, the piano concerto be- 
ing in most pianist’s repertoire. 

Prelude to Act III, Lohengrin—Richard 
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Wagner (1813-1883). First performance 
August 23, 1850. This short brilliant piece 
preludes the entrance into the nuptial 
chamber of Elsa and Lohengrin accompa- 
nied by the bridal procession. 
Program with vocal soloist. Playing time 
approx. 32 min. 
Mozart—Overture Marriage of Figaro— 
Minn. Sym. Orch.—Ormandy—cond. 
Dvorak—Symphony No. 5 in E. minor 
(from the New World), 2nd movement— 
Largo Rochester Phil. Orch.—Iturbi—cond. 
Bizet—Arias from Carmen 
Habanera—Gladys Swarthout 
Toreador Song—Lawrence Tibbett 
with Metropolitan Opera chorus 
and orch. 
Flower Song—Jan Kiepura, tenor, 
or Enrico Caruso, tenor 


Strauss, Johann—Emperor Waltz—Gom- 
boz or Kostelanetz orch. 


Program Notes 


Overture Marriage of Figaro — Mozart 
(1756-1791). The Marriage of Figaro was 
produced in Vienna in 1786 and has since 
enjoyed great popularity. The libretto was 
written by Lorenzo da Ponte after Beau- 
marchais’ comedy. While the overture does 
not contain any of the themes from the 
opera itself, it sets the mood for the lively 
plots and counterplots to be unraveled in 
this gay and charming story of the 17th 
century. 

Second movement, Largo, New World 
Symphony—Dvorak (1841-1904). The New 
World Symphony was written in 1892-’93 
when Dvorak was in America as head of 
the National Conservatory of New York, a 
position he held from 1892 to 1895. Most 
of the orchestration of this work was done 
at Spillville, Iowa, where Dvorak, feeling 
homesick, had gone to live for a time in 
the Bohemian colony there. The first per- 
formance of the symphony was given in 
December 1893 by the Philharmonic So- 
ciety of New York with Anton Seidl con- 
ducting. The main theme of the second 
movement is a very familiar one known to 
many as Goin’ Home. The melancholy 
feeling of this theme is excellently ex- 
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pressed by the tone color of the English 
horn and it has become one of the best 
known and best loved solos in the reper- 
toire of this instrument. 

Carmen, Arias—Bizet (1838-1875). First 
produced in Paris March 3, 1875. The 
scene of the opera Carmen is laid in Se- 
ville in the early part of the 19th century. 
Carmen is a gypsy girl employed in a cig- 
arette factory and she has fallen in love 
with Don Jose, a sergeant of the guard. 
After being arrested for instigating a fight 
with some other factory girls, Carmen per- 
suades Don Jose to allow her escape, prom- 
ising to see him later at a tavern. At the 
tavern Don Jose becomes involved in a 
fight with the captain of the guards and 
there is nothing left for him but to join 
Carmen and the band of smugglers. Prior 
to Don Jose’s appearance at the tavern, Es- 
camillo, Seville’s leading toreador, has been 
to the tavern and has also captured Car- 
men’s interest. After a short time Carmen 
tires of Don Jose and when he goes home 
to his dying mother, Carmen goes back to 
Seville and Escamillo. Don Jose returns 
to Seville and in a jealous rage over Car- 
men’s love for Escamillo, he stabs Carmen 
as the toreador emerges triumphant from 
the bull ring. 

The Habanera is sung by Carmen to Don 
Jose on her entrance into the tobacco fac- 
tory, Act I. Escamillo sings the toreador 
song in the tavern, Act II, and also in the 
tavern Don Jose tells Carmen of his love 
for her in the beautifully moving Flower 
Song. 

Emperor Waltz—Strauss, Johann (1825- 
1899). In compliance with his father’s 
wishes, Johann Strauss was trained for a 
commercial career but when he was 19 
years old, he could no longer stay away 
from the musical life and obtained his own 
orchestra. During his lifetime he com- 
posed over 400 waltzes and several op- 
erettas. 

Program of modern music. Playing time 
approx. 35 minutes. 

Shuman, William—Festival Overture— 
National sym. orch., Kinder, cond. 

Khatchaturian—Symphonic Suite, Mas- 
querade. Romance, Waltz, Nocturne, Ma- 
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zurka, Polka—Boston Pops orch., Fiedler, 
cond. 

Gershwin—Rhapsody in Blue—Iturbi, 
piano duo, or Boston Pops orch.—Sanroma, 
pianist, or Kostelanetz orch., Templeton, 
pianist. 


Program Notes 


Overture Russlan and Ludmilla—Mikhail 
Ivanovich Glinka (1803-1857). The opera 
Russlan and Ludmilla, after a poem of 
that name by Pushkin, was never a success 
in public estimation, but it has been con- 
sidered by some to be Glinka’s greatest mu- 
sical work. The themes in the overture are 
taken mostly from the finale of the opera 
when Russlan arrives just in time to claim 
Ludmilla as his bride in spite of the ob- 
stacles set up by Chernomor, the magician, 
and other suitors. The melodies flow freely 
and easily, expressing joy and happiness in 
a brilliant and lively manner. 

Symphonic Suite, Masquerade — Aram 
Illich Khatchaturian (born Tiflis, 1904). 
The play Masquerade, written by Lermon- 
tov in 1835, deals satirically with the ac- 
tivities of the Russian upper classes in that 
era and because of the ridicule of two titled 
characters, the Czar’s censors forbade pub- 
lic performance of the play. It was not 
until 21 years later that it was produced as 
originally written. The Masquerade Suite 
is taken from the incidental music Khat- 
chaturian wrote for a production of the 
play in Moscow in 1939. 

Rhapsody in Blue — George Gershwin 
(born Brooklyn, September 1898—died 
Hollywood, July 11, 1937). The Rhapsody 
in Blue was written in ten days for an 
Aeolian Hall (New York) performance as 
a climax to a Paul Whiteman Concert of 
popular tunes and jazz arrangements of the 
classics. The concert took place on Febru- 
ary 12, 1924 and the success of the Rhap- 
sody led Gershwin to attempt other pieces 
in the symphonic jazz idiom, resulting in 
the Concerto in F, An American in Paris 
and the folk opera, Porgy and Bess. 


* * * 


Choral program. Playing time approx. 
33 minutes. 


Bach—Two choruses from the Magnificat, 


| 
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Sicut Locutus Est, Gloria—Victor chorale, 
Shaw—cond. 


Brahms—Song of Destiny—New York 
phil. orch., Westmin. choir, Walter—cond. 


Wagner—Pilgrim’s Chorus from Tann- 
hauser—Vienna state opera chor. and sym. 
orch., Kerby—cond. 


Borodin—Prince Igor Choral Dances 
(Polovtsienne Dances) — Leeds festival 
choir. London phil. orch., Beecham, cond. 


Program Notes 


Magnificat, Sicut Locutus Est and Gloria 
—Johann Sebastian Bach (1685-1750). The 
Magnificat was written for Christmas day 
1723 and is considered to be one of the 
greatest illustrations of Bach’s genius. It 
is scored for small orchestra, organ, five 
part chorus and soloists and consists of 
twelve numbers. The Sicut Locutus Est, 
a wonderful five voice fugue, and the Gloria 
are the two final choruses. After the open- 
ing measures of the Gloria, Bach repeats 
and orchestral section which is the intro- 
duction to the first Magnificat chorus. 

Song of Destiny — Johan-res Brahms 
(1833-1897. The Song of Destiny is a mu- 
sical setting by Brahms of a poem by Fried- 
rich Holderlin. The poem expresses the 
opinion that joy and happiness are followed 
by sorrow. This was contrary to Brahms’ 
philosophy of life however, so he repeats 
the orchestral introduction at the end, leav- 
ing a more peaceful and settled feeling than 
in the poem. 

Pilgrims Chorus from Tannhauser—Rich- 
ard Wagner (1813-1883). Tannhauser was 
the first of Wagner’s opera to be presented 
in America (April 4, 1859) and it is still 
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one of the most popular. The Pilgrims 
Chorus comes at the beginning of Act III 
as Elizabeth, looking for Tannhauser, 
watches the returning Pilgrims as they | 
draw closer and pass by. 

Polovtsienne Dances from Prince Igor— 
Alexander Porphyrievich Borodin (1833- 
1887). Borodin was an extremely gifted 
man, not only as a musician but as a chem- 
ist as well. As a matter of duty he was a 
chemist and it wasn’t until he was twenty- 
eight years old that he began devoting all 
his spare time to music. His contributions 
to the scientific world include two treatises 
which have become standard: Researches 
upon the Fluoride of Benzole and The 
Solidification of Aldehydes. His musical 
contributions are not too numerous be- 
cause of his many activities, but he wrote 
two symphonies, two string quartets, a 
number of songs and piano pieces, and one 
opera, Prince Igor. Borodin died before 
he had completed Prince Igor but his 
friends, Glazunow and Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
completed the orchestration and the first 
performance was given under Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff’s direction. The occasion for the 
dances in the opera is a festival given by 
the chief of the Polovtski for Prince Igor’s 
entertainment, for although the chief is 
holding the Prince as a captive, he greatly 
admires him as a warrior and a man. 

@ 

The Music Box, the adult record unit of 
the Illinois State Library, is being aug- 
mented through extensive purchases of 
new records. There is also a department of 
recordings for children. Call upon your 
State Library whenever it may provide 
services not available at your local library. 


WHY I DON’T USE THE INDEX OF ILLINOIS PUBLIC 
LIBRARY CIRCULATION 


By RuTtH W. GrReGory* 


Tue Illinois Index of Public Library Cir- 
culation was planned with the very worthy 
intent of establishing a scientific instrument 
of measurement which would have practical 
values for the libraries of the State. 


* Librarian, Waukegan Public Library. 


Librarians would welcome the develop- 
ment of meaningful machinery for the 
measurement of adequacy, efficiency, and 
quality of service. The Illinois Index 
which is based on circulation is a self- 
limiting yardstick which has yet to prove 
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its indispensability to time-harassed librar- 
ians in the field. A measurement device 
designed to answer a single question on 
trends in public library circulation doesn’t 
seem very realistic in the face of current 
service demands. 

The value of the Illinois Index is said to 
“lie in the fact that it allows each library 
to compare itself with other libraries in the 
State in regard to annual circulation’. 
There is a question if many libraries with 
heavy schedules involving time-consuming 
community projects would be able to see 
a justifiable return for the effort of plotting 
graphs for the purpose of comparing circu- 
lation trends. The Illinois Index does not 
state why such a comparison is considered 
essential or practical. Circulation figures 
are of limited value in the evaluation of 
service. Neither quantity statistics nor 
comparisons by communities impress trus- 
tees or local tax associations. These two 
bodies are primarily concerned with results 
which thus far can only be seen through 
interpretation of services on a qualitative 
level. The use of the Illinois Index in 
monthly or annual reports leads to ques- 
tions which are not answered by the for- 
mula. A statement that a certain library 
had a high percentage rating over the me- 
dian of the State brings out queries re- 
garding standards of service throughout the 
State for which there are no scientific an- 
swers. 

The Illinois Index tends to focus atten- 
tion on the accumulation of mere figures 
which have no relation to quality or effec- 
tiveness of service. It is conceivable that 
there are localities where a measurement of 
local service on the basis of comparison of 
circulation trends might lead to false con- 
clusions as to achievement. 

The Illinois Index up to the present time 
has been handicapped by obscurity. The 
texts on “How to Interpret the Index” and 
“How to Use the Index” need interpreta- 
tion. Any explanation of a formula which 
is not clear on first reading has several 
strikes against it at the outset. The aver- 
age librarian might be accused of statistical 
density had not the experience of confusion 
been a matter of common report. Any for- 
mula which is to find wide acceptance must 
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be presented with clarity and a skill which 
will obviate inquiries among librarians as 
to the purpose of the Index. One of the 
most serious criticisms of the Index is that 
it hasn’t sold itself through a purposeful 
delineation of its object and its practical 
values. 


The underlying purpose of any valuable 
measuring instrument should be to reveal 
deductions which aren’t already evident. 
Unless the measurement can point to sig- 
nificant or useful analyses it remains an in- 
tellectual exercise which puts it in the lux- 
ury class of professional activities which 
means that it isn’t going to be used by the 
average library. There is no evidence to 
date that the plotting of a library’s position 
according to the Illinois Index formula will 
reveal anything which wasn’t already com- 
mon knowledge on the part of the librarian 
and the trustee. 


A case in point might be the Waukegan 
Public Library. Its circulation for the 
years between 1942 and 1946 ranked higher 
than in 1948. The peak circulations during 
this period were the result of an industrial 
and Navy influx which created a heavy 
patronage load. The reasons for the heavy 
circulation was known to Waukegan long 
before the formula of the Index was worked 
out. The reasons for the current leveling 
off are also very obvious since they are tied 
up with local conditions. There doesn’t 
seem to be much value in comparing 
libraries which are subject to varying de- 
mands which result from the flux of popu- 
industrial develop- 
ments or governmental activities in the 
area. The variations in all communities in 
economic pressures, housing conditions, the 


lation determined by 


library’s own program of book promotion 
are so great that comparisons of trends on 
a statewide basis have little meaning. 


It has been assumed that the purpose be- 
hind the Illinois Index 
local level. It may be presumed by reading 
between the lines of the text on the Illinois 
Index that if a library were to discover that 
it was dropping below the State average it 
should exercise itself to bring its rating into 
line with State trends. It evidently doesn’t 


is action on the 
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matter particularly if the increased circu- 
lation is a result of pushing more of the 
novels of Mrs. Lutz or if it comes as a re- 
sult of library-sponsored interest in perti- 
nent books of the day through a “Great 
Books” or a “Great Issues” program. There 
is a vast difference between book promotion 
for the sake of circulation totals and the 
development of a service which is based on 
the knowledge that books help people in 
meeting the issues of our times. 

It is probably safe to say that the ma- 
jority of librarians in the field are much 
more concerned about the quality of their 
service and its effect on the life of the com- 
munity than they are in the assurance that 
they are doing a greater volume job than 
the State level. It doesn’t necessarily fol- 
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low that a library is doing a superior job 
because it is above average in a circulation 
pattern, or that it should feel chagrin over 
falling beneath it. There are many librar- 
ians who are much more interested in the 
growing percentages in non-fiction loans as 
compared with fiction than they are in 
keeping pace with State trends in total 
circulations. 

The librarians of the State appreciate 
the spirit which created the Illinois Index 
and its well-controlled formula as a profes- 
sional service. It is hoped that the Library 
School will continue to experiment with 
measurement devices until it finds one 
which will be as vital to the profession as 
the “New York Times Weekly Index of 
Business Activity” is to the business man. 


THE INDEX OF ILLINOIS PUBLIC LIBRARY 
CIRCULATION 


Prepared by the University of Illinois Library School 
Under Direction of HERBERT GOLDHOR* 


Jan., Feb., Mar. Apr., May June July, Aug., Sept. Oct., Nov., Dec. 
1947 | 73 | 84 | 74 | 74 
= 
| | 
1948 73 86 81 | 75 
| 


* Associate professor, University of Illinois Library School, Urbana. 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 


THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA REFERENCE 
LIBRARY 


By MARGUERITE GIEZENTANNER* 


**ETow can the sex of turtles be deter- 
mined?” ‘How does the ground hog know 
enough to come out on February 2nd? 
Why doesn’t Leap Year throw him off?” 
“How long does it take a person to drown?” 
“Send me technical ‘know-how’ for manu- 
facturing soft-centered chocolates.” ‘What 
is the Society of Leopard Men in Africa?” 
“How much wood is used in the manufac- 
ture of tooth picks each year?” ‘Who is 
Phoebe Snow?” “I need information on 
how to pass an examination.” ‘Who made 
the first set of false teeth that George 
Washington wore?” “How can culture be 
transmitted in the elementary school?” 
“What is the longest sentence in literature?” 

These are typical questions answered by 
the World Book Encyclopedia Reference 
Library, which serves both the World Book 
Encyclopedia and Childcraft, published by 
Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Divi- 
sion. This library is unique, in that all 
its service to subscribers is given by mail. 
A great deal of ingenuity—or even mind 
reading—is often required to determine 
what the question really means. Sometimes 
the questions are extremely vague. For ex- 
ample, one person wanted a thirty-minute 
speech on “They’re either too young or too 


old,” with no explanation of “they.” At 
other times, the questions are almost too 
specific. 


One inquiry called for “the names of all 
the persons with Abraham Lincoln when he 


* Librarian, Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational 
Division, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago; President 
of the Illinois Chapter of Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation. 


was shot, and the manner in which each 
died.” 

The Editorial Library, serving the editors 
of the World Book Encyclopedia, developed 
gradually after it was founded in 1917. In 
1923 the Reference Library was established 
to answer questions for schools and teachers 
and later extended its service to include 
parents. In 1948 the two libraries were 
combined with the official name of World 
Book Encyclopedia Reference Library, al- 
though to our Childcraft subscribers we are 
known as the Childcraft Advisory Service. 
The service has expanded so that we now 
serve the Editorial Department and the 
Sales Department, as well as all purchasers 
of the World Book Encyclopedia and Child- 
craft—schools, teachers, libraries, and 
parents. 

Most readers of this publication are fa- 
miliar with the World Book Encyclopedia. 
Since Childcraft is a newer publication, we 
perhaps should explain that it is a compila- 
tion of material for very young children 
and their parents. In the 1949 edition, just 
off the press, the first six volumes of the 
fourteen volume set are an anthology of 
childhood literature, illustrated by almost 
one hundred topflight children’s illustrators, 
including all Caldecott medal winners. Vol- 
umes seven and eight deal with the wonders 
of nature, and with creative play activities 
and hobbies. Four volumes give parents, 
teachers, and librarians information about 
the physical, emotional, and _ intellectual 
growth of children from infancy to adoles- 
cence. Two volumes introduce children 
through a wealth of pictures to art, music, 
science and industry. 
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TYPES OF SERVICE 


The library gives two types of service to 
subscribers. It distributes the ready-pre- 
pared materials in connection with both the 
World Book Enclycopedia and Childcraft, 
and it sends supplementary information to 
individual owners of each publication. 

In connection with the World Book En- 
cyclopedia, the Reference Library distributes 
seventy teaching units on an elementary 
school level, twenty-nine vocational mono- 
graphs on a secondary school level, several 
reprints of articles in the World Book En- 
cyclopedia, and miscellaneous publications. 
For Childcraft, sixty teaching units and 575 
classroom activities, as well as 134 “Child 
Guidance Leaflets” are distributed. These 
materials are prepared by, and continuously 
revised by, the library in cooperation with 
specialists in the fields. Approximately 
20,000 pieces of literature are distributed 
each month in answer to an average of 
about 3,000 requests. , 

By far the most interesting part of our 
work is answering the individual requests 
which come from World Book and Child- 
craft subscribers. Each purchaser of World 
Book receives a Reference Library Service 
Certificate with a registered number which 
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he is required to use with each request. The 
certificate entitles him to one request a 
month free of charge for a period of three 
years, for supplementary factual material 
which is not found in the set of books. 
Even though almost daily we receive re- 
quests for speeches, club papers, term pa- 
pers, and theses, we do no original work. 
We supply brief excerpts from _ books, 
pamphlets, and periodicals, for which the 
exact source is always given. In addition, 
we prepare bibliographies, the extent of 
which is determined by the age of the per- 
son making the request, and by the library 
resources which he has at hand. We do not 
give any professional advice, and we 
especially avoid giving medical, legal, or in- 
vestment advice. During the past year, we 
averaged 170 research questions a month, 
but some months we received as many as 
three hundred. 


Many of our questions come from teach- 
ers, and from school superintendents and 
principals. They request everything from 
“The school in the atomic age” to “‘Specifi- 
cations for constructing a band room in the 
school building.” Of course, there are hun- 
dreds of requests for sources of audio- 
visual teaching aids and for supplementary 
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teaching materials on specific subjects. We 
are particularly pleased with the fact that 
high school libraries and small public li- 
braries with limited reference collections 
depend on the World Book Encyclopedia 
Reference Library. We receive dozens of 
questions each month from libraries, and we 
invite the extended use of our services by 
such institutions. 


ALL IN THE DAY’S WORK 


Occasionally we receive silly inquiries, 
such as, “If it takes a man-and-a-half a 
day-and-a-half to walk a mile-and-a-half, 
how long will it take a cross-eyed grass- 
hopper to kick all the seeds out of a bushel 
of raspberries?” We answered this by re- 
minding the subscriber that since our library 
gives factual information only, the question 
does not fall within the scope of our serv- 
ice. One woman wrote in asking us to help 
her locate buried gold on a farm in southern 
Illinois. It seems that the fortune of a 
deceased relative was not as large as the 
heirs anticipated, and their only hope was 
that it was buried on the farm. 

A man wrote asking us to make a patent 
search for him. He had consulted a patent 
lawyer who wanted $50 for the search, but 
he preferred to get it free of charge from 
us. Another man sent us a picture of his 
house and asked us to send him blueprints 
and all the necessary information for re- 
modeling it. These are, of course, profes- 
sional services, which we are not equipped 
to render. 


SPECIALIZED SERVICES 


Services of a highly specialized nature are 
undertaken by the library for the benefit 
of the nation’s schools. For example, when 
the Freedom Train was first announced, the 
documents and memoriabilia on the train 
were paged to the World Book. More than 
155,000 copies have been distributed free 
of charge to schools and libraries through- 
out the country. It is interesting to note 
that with three exceptions, information was 
found in the World Book Encyclopedia on 
all the 119 items exhibited on the train. 

We also page-reference to the World Book 
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Encyclopedia state courses of study and 
diocesan courses of study, on the elementary 
and on the secondary levels. Copies are 
provided free of charge to teachers in these 
schools. 


CHILDCRAFT ADVISORY SERVICE 


We know of no service to parents com- 
parable to our Childcraft Advisory Service. 
Each purchaser of Childcraft — parent, 
teacher, or school—receives a Childcraft 
Advisory Service Certificate, on which are 
listed 134 “Child Guidance Leaflets,” a 
series of helps in the solution of everyday 
child guidance problems. These leaflets 
cover the most frequent questions on child 
guidance—such as “Thumb sucking”, “Toi- 
let training”, “Sleeping problems of the 
preschool child”, and “Desirable punish- 
ments”. Each leaflet has been carefully 
prepared by the Childcraft Advisory Serv- 
ice in cooperation with the Association For 
Family Living, an outstanding child guid- 
ance agency in Chicago. The Association 
also assists in answering the thirty to forty 
individual requests each month, which can 
not be answered by the prepared leaflets. 
These individual requests cover unusual 
situations and frequently require the recom- 
mendation of a child guidance clinic. 


For example, a mother who is considering 
divorce writes to find out the possible 
effects on her seven-year-old son. Another 
mother writes that her three-year-old 
daughter is jealous of her husband, who has 
just returned from overseas. The child will 
not permit the father to establish a friendly 
relationship. Parents of an eight-year-old 
are concerned because the child reads and 
writes backwards, and makes no progress in 
his school work. A mother and father 
write for advice in settling a family argu- 
ment. The father spanks the two-year-old 
girl for pulling her hair out, while the 
mother thinks that spanking aggravates the 
condition. In a minister’s home, the three- 
year-old son and two-year-old daughter 
have discovered that they can create a fine 
state of embarrassment by discussing with 
the pillars of the church the intrincacies of 
toilet procedures and bodily differences. 
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SERVICE TO THE COMPANY 


One of the most important, as well as the 
most interesting, aspects of our library is 
the research service given to our Sales De- 
partment and to our Editorial Department. 
Territory assignments and sales quotas are 
based upon population statistics supplied to 
the Sales Department. For a recent revi- 
sion of sales materials, we did research to 
establish the current value of the human 
body—chemically speaking. The chemical 
value of the body was previously seventy- 
four cents, but due to inflation it is now 
ninety-eight cents. 

On more than one occasion, the Man- 
aging Editor of The World Book Encyclo- 
pedia and Childcraft has stated that accurate 
research work is the backbone of the work 
done by encyclopedia editors. He says, 
that “when you look, for example, at the 16 
pages of beautiful color plates on “Animals” 
in the World Book, you are seeing only the 
end result. As is the case with a floating 
iceberg, you see but one-eighth of the work 
involved. The seven-eighths which you 
cannot see represents hundreds of man- 
hours of painstaking research.” 

Every World Book editor must be capable 
of doing research work, and he must be 
able to distiguish between a primary and a 
secondary source of information. But, when 
he cannot readily find the information he 
is seeking, the time-consuming problems are 
referred to the reference librarians. In ad- 
dition to this work, articles which are 
revised from printing to printing are re- 
ferred to the reference librarians. They 
double check all figures (such as popula- 
tion, altitudes, areas), dates, spelling of 
names of persons, places, and unusual items, 
and a multiplicity of features which go into 
a set of reference books. 

Minute detail is often required by the 
Editorial Department, for example: “Length 
of time for the blood to leave the heart, to 
circulate through the body, and to return 
to the heart”, “Is the large end or the 
small end of an egg laid first?” “The cor- 
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rect title, with punctuation, of the King of 
England after the dominion of India was 
founded.” 


BOOK COLLECTION AND STAFF 


From a physical point of view, the World 
Book Encyclopedia Reference Library is 
small. The collection consists of about 
5,500 books, which are almost exclusively 
reference books, 200 current subscriptions to 
periodicals, of which we bind 45 (600 bound 
volumes), 7,500 pamphlets (kept in boxes), 
and 44 vertical file drawers of typed ma- 
terials (answers to previous questions which 
are classified by subject). 

We are fortunate in having at our dis- 
posal the unusually fine library resources of 
the Chicago area, whose generous services 
we hereby acknowledge. Not a day passes 
without our using the Chicago Public 
Library, the John Crerar Library, the 
Newberry Library, the University libraries 
or one of the highly individual special 
libraries. 

The library is staffed by six professionally 
trained librarians, one teacher-librarian, and 
five typists. All the librarians take an ac- 
tive part in the Special Libraries Associa- 
tion, and several belong to the Illinois 
Library Association, and the American 
Library Association, and the Chicago Li- 
brary club. 

Since we serve subscribers in all parts of 
the United States, Canada, Hawaii, Alaska. 
India, and South Africa, the World Book 
Encyclopedia Reference Library may well 
serve as a guide for service given by mail 
in public regional reference libraries. If it 
is needed, we shall be glad to give addi- 
tional information to any library which is 
considering the extension of reference library 
service on a regional basis. 

To all librarians throughout the country 
—school, university, public, and special— 
the staff of the World Book Encyclopedia 
Reference Library extends a cordial invita- 
tion to visit us, the next time you are in 
Chicago. 


J 
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FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


LouIsE ANTHONY, Editor* 


LABOR - MANAGEMENT RELATIONS#+ 
List of Selected Readings For High School Students and Teachers 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING: HOW TO MAKE IT MORE EFFECTIVE. Commit- 
tee for Economic Development, 285 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. February, 1947. 
24p. Free. 

A group of business men recommend a national policy on collective bargaining based 
on the premise that the public has a vested interest in industrial peace. For mature 
students. 

COLLECTIVE BARGAINING AT WORK by Sumner H. Slichter. Atlantic Monthly, 
January, 1938. pp. 20-27. 

Using the example of one company and its relations with the union, the author illus- 
trates the advantages which collective bargaining brings to employers and unions, and 
the problems. 

THE CONCILIATION PROCESS by W. Ellison Chalmers. Institute of Labor and In- 
dustrial Relations, University of Illinois. April, 1948. 17p. Free. 

The role of conciliation in collective bargaining. How the conciliator helps labor and 
management find a peaceful solution. 

ON COLLECTIVE BARGAINING. Business Week, June 10, 1944. pp. 115. 

Two members of the National War Labor Board and the president of an international 
union define collective bargaining and the obligations it imposes on both parties. 
WORKERS AND BOSSES ARE HUMAN by Thomas R. Carskadon. Public Affairs 
Committee, 22 E. 38th St., New York 16, N. Y. 32p. (Public Affairs Pamphlet 76.) 

10c. 
A readable summary of how collective bargaining works and what the future holds for 
labor and management. Illustrated. 

YOUR STAKE IN COLLECTIVE BARGAINING by T. S. and S. T. Williamson. 
Public Affairs Committee, 22 E. 38th St., New York 16, N. Y. 32p. (Public Affairs 
Pamphlet 117, 1946.) 10c. Film also available from Committee. 

How labor is organized; management attitudes; the basis of a sound agreement; carry- 
ing out the agreement; the public’s interest. 


CURRENT ARTICLES 


AFTER TAFT-HARTLEY by Archibald Cox. Fortune, January, 1949. pp. 65-66. 
A professor of labor law at Harvard discusses possible changes in the T-H Act. For 
mature students. 
* Supervisor libraries, Alton, Ill., Public Schools. 


+ Issued by the College of Education and the Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, III. 
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LABOR PRIESTS. Fortune, January, 1949. pp. 150-152. 
Catholics have taken an active part in the labor movement. Their work and the men 


who are active in it are described here. 


MANAGEMENT OF MEN. Fortune, February, 1949. pp. 104-109. 
Stresses the need for education in industrial relations by labor leaders and business 
executives. Tells what universities have done in this field. Illustrated by Steig. 


WHAT THE MINERS SAY ABOUT JOHN L. LEWIS by John B. Martin. Saturday 


Evening Post, January 15, 1949. pp. 26-27. 


Story of miners in a typical Pennsylvania coal town—what their union means to them 


and how they feel about their leaders. 


WILL UNCLE SAM BUILD A NEW FLOOR UNDER WAGES? Senior Scholastic, 


Jan. 19, 1949. p. 6. 


What will be done about raising minimum wages in the 81st Congress. Good summary 


of existing minimum wage laws. 


WHAT’S IN IT FOR ME? 


OR, WHY SHOULD / JOIN THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS? 


By MarGaret NICHOLSEN* 


Tuis article is meant for the school li- 
brarians in Illinois who are not now mem- 
bers of the American Association of School 
Librarians. If the 153 Illinois school li- 
brarians who do belong to the A.A.S.L. 
want to read this article to see if their 
reasons for joining a national organization 
of school librarians coincide with those ex- 
pressed here, they are invited to do so. 
However, it is to the other school librarians 
in Illinois, those who have never given 
membership in a national organization of 
school librarians any serious consideration, 
those who have considered membership but 
have decided it was too expensive, and 
those who have merely shrugged their 
shoulders and said, ““What’s in it for me?”’, 
that this article is addressed. To determine 
the number of school librarians in Illinois 
it would be necessary to include full time 
and part time librarians in both public and 
private high schools, full time and part time 
librarians in both public and private ele- 
mentary schools, librarians of laboratory or 
demonstration schools in teachers colleges 
and universities, librarians of special schools, 
and supervisors of school libraries in city 
systems. The total number of librarians in 


* Chairman, A.A.S.L. Membership Committee. 


the elementary and secondary schools of 
Illinois is undoubtedly over a thousand, and 
it is to those approximately 850 school li- 
brarians who do not belong to the American 
Library Association and the American Asso- 
ciation of School Librarians that this article 
is addressed. 

Why are not more school librarians mem- 
bers of their only professional association 
which is organized on the national level? 
The answers to this question might be any 
of the following: 1. I have to join too many 
professional organizations and I feel that I 
don’t want to put so much money into 
dues; 2. What’s in it for me? I can’t see 
that I would get any returns from member- 
ship in A.A.S.L.; 3. There may be intan- 
gible values received from membership in 
the A.A.S.L., but I don’t know what they 
are; 4. I belong to a state library associa- 
tion and that is enough for anyone; 5. I 
cannot see why I as an individual am of 
any importance to a national organization 
as large as the A.A.S.L. 

First of all, before answering the above 
objections, let’s be sure that everyone un- 
derstands the organization of the American 
Association of School Librarians. The 
A.A.S.L. is one of the sections of the Amer- 
ican Library Association, and when a li- 
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brarian joins the A.A.S.L. she automatically 
becomes a member of A.L.A. without pay- 
ment of additional dues. Dues for the 
national organization are based on the an- 
nual salary of a librarian: $3 for those 
earning $2,100 or less, $6 for those earning 
from $2,101 to $4,000, and $10 for those 
with salaries of $4,001 or over. When a 
librarian joins A.L.A. she selects for division 
membership any one of the eight divisions 
into which the association is divided. These 
eight divisions are: Trustees, Hospital Li- 
braries, Public Libraries, College and Ref- 
erence Libraries, Cataloging and Classifica- 
tion, Library Education, Library Extension, 
and Libraries for Children and Young 
People. The Division of Libraries for 
Children and Young People is divided into 
three sections of which the American Asso- 
ciation of School Librarians is one, the 
others being the Children’s Library Associa- 
tion and the Young People’s Reading Round 
Table. Thus a school librarian who joins 
the A.L.A. and the A.A.S.L. is affiliated 
with librarians in all parts of the country 
and in Canada who are concerned with 
library service for children and young peo- 
ple, and also with librarians in all types of 
libraries. The Division of Libraries for 
Children and Young People has an Execu- 
tive Secretary at A.L.A. Headquarters, 
Mildred Batchelder. Since February 1, 
1949 Miss Batchelder is devoting full time 
to the division and its three sections. The 
chairman of A.A.S.L. is Frances Henne, As- 
sociate Dean, Graduate Library School, 
University of Chicago, and the Chairman- 
elect, who will assume her duties in No- 
vember, is Mrs. Margaret Walraven, Crozier 
Technical High School, Dallas, Texas. At 
the A.L.A. Midwinter meeting and at the 
annual A.L.A. conference, which is held at 
various times and various places in the 
summer months, the A.A.S.L. conducts its 
affairs at business meetings of the member- 
ship and at board and council meetings. 
The Council consists of one representative 
from each state, who is usually the presi- 
dent of the state school library association. 
In this way the viewpoints and problems of 
librarians from all parts of the nation are 
presented, and the A.A.S.L. becomes a 
truly national organization, as well as a 
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democratic one. Illinois was represented at 
the 1949 Midwinter meetings by Margaret 
Richards of Pontiac Township High School. 
How real is the charge that school li- 
brarians have to pay more dues to profes- 
sional organizations than do their colleagues? 
They intimate that the school librarian is 
more afflicted with dues than anyone else 
in the whole school system. Say they, “We 
must belong to the Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation and the National Education Associa- 
tion, and that is all the money we have 
allowed in our budgets for dues and it is 
as much as anyone should be expected to 
spend for professional organizations.” 
When school librarians are complaining 
so bitterly of their burden of dues for 
memberships in a state education associa- 
tion, a national education association, a 
state library association, and a _ national 
library association, have they ever com- 
pared their expenditures for professional 
purposes with those of other teachers in 
their schools? In order to see just how 
abused school librarians really are, a num- 
ber of teachers in one Illinois high school 
were asked about their professional affilia- 
tions in addition to the Illinois Educatron 
Association and the National Education 
Association. Here are some of their answers: 


A Latin teacher—Illinois Classical Confer- 
ence—$1.50 
Classical Association of the Middle 
West—$3.00 


A teacher of Spanish—American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Spanish—$3.00 
Modern Language Association—$3.50 


An art teacher—Western Arts Association— 
$4.00 
Around Chicago Art Educators—$1.50 
Illinois Art Teachers Association— 
$3.00 


A teacher of Science—National Science 
Teachers Association—$2.00 
North Shore Naturalists—$1.50 
National Association of Biology Teach- 


ers—$2.00 


A teacher of French—American Association 
of Teachers of French—$3.00 
Modern Language Association—$3.50 
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A teacher of Home Economics—American 
Home Economics Association—$6.00 
American Vocational Association—$4.00 


An English teacher—National Council of 
Teachers of English—$4.00 
Illinois Association of Teachers of 
English—$1.00 


A Speech teacher—American Speech and 
Hearing Association—$4.00 
Speech Association of America—$3.50 


A teacher of Social Studies—National 
Council for the Social Studies—$4.00 
American Historical Association—$5.00 
Illinois Council for the Social Studies 
—$1.00 


A Geography teacher—National Council of 
Geography Teachers—$3.00 
Association of American Geographers— 
$5.00 


A teacher of Physical Education—American 
Association of Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation—$3.50 

Illinois Physical Education Association 
—$1.00 

American Public Health Association— 
$7.00 

Chicago Dance Council—$3.00 


It appears that school librarians are not 
unusual in the number of professional or- 
ganizations to which they are expected to 
belong, and that many other school faculty 
members are paying total professional dues 
which are as large or Jarger than those of 
the school librarian. 

The teacher-librarian is the one who 
really has the problem of too many organ- 
izations and too many dues. If she teaches 
English in addition to being the librarian, 
she can join the organizations mentioned 
by the English teacher, and in addition the 
library organizations. It is hoped that 
teacher-librarians will be able to affiliate 
with the school library groups, as the school 
library organizations need the viewpoint of 
the teacher-librarian, and the _ teacher- 
librarian needs the help of a strong state 
and national group of school librarians. The 
teacher-librarian can join the A.L.A. and 
its American Association of School Li- 
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brarians by paying dues in proportion to 
the amount of time she spends in the 
library. If her salary is $4,000 and she 
spends half her time in the library, she 
would pay dues on the basis of half her 
salary, or $2,000, which would mean the 
minimum fee of $3.00. The full time school 
librarian earning $4,000 would pay $6.00 in 
dues. 

To the school librarian who is asked to 
join the A.A.S.L. and replies, ““What’s in it 
for me?” we can only say that the values 
received by a school librarian from mem- 
bership in a national organization of her 
colleagues are of two kinds—the tangible 
and the intangible, with the latter the more 
important but harder to realize. The tan- 
gible values received from membership in 
the A.A.S.L. consists of the A.L.A. Bulletin 
and Top of the News. The former is the 
official organ of the American Library Asso- 
ciation and sent to all its members, while 
the latter goes quarterly to all members of 
the Division of Libraries for Children and 
Young People. Top of the News seems to 
be getting better with each issue and has 
articles of interest to all those librarians 
working with children and young people. 
It has had a special issue on magazines, 
one on program planning for state meetings, 
one on audio-visual materials, and one on 
recruiting. Many librarians feel that it 
alone is worth the year’s dues. 

Of far greater importance, are the in- 
tangible values received from membership 
in the A.A.S.L. A school librarian, like any 
other librarian, needs to feel that she is a 
part of a larger whole, and that she is not 
alone in dealing with serious problems. She 
needs to feel that school librarians all over 
the country are united in a common effort 
to seek solutions to their perplexing ques- 
tions and to find the best methods of serving 
youth in our schools. She needs to attend 
meetings and hear discussions by librarians 
from every state and from Canada. She 
needs to take an active part by working on 
committees and by knowing librarians from 
other states. 

Some of the intangible values from mem- 
bership in a national organization benefit 
the non-member as well as the member, 
and that is one reason school librarians, as 
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well as teachers, often need to be reminded 
of the obligation of belonging to a national 
professional organization. It is true that a 
non-member can benefit from the stand of 
the national association on faculty status 
for librarians, on increased salaries for 
librarians, and on training better adapted 
to meet the needs of school librarians, but 
most school librarians when they realize 
that these intangible benefits have come to 
them in part from the strength of the na- 
tional organization are willing to join and 
increase that strength so that the benefits 
can be increased for all school librarians. 
School librarians all over the country 
have used the standards set forth in School 
Libraries for Today and Tomorrow to urge 
their superintendents to build up _ their 
libraries to meet those national specifica- 
tions. How many of those librarians have 
belonged to the A.A.S.L., the organization 
which formulated those standards and now 
gives them the prestige they have? Many 
school librarians have used Dear Mr. Archi- 
tect in planning their new libraries or in 
suggesting changes in their old. Did those 
librarians realize that the A.A.S.L. was 
responsible for that publication and that 
without it there would have been no such 
pamphlet? A book on audio-visual ma- 
terials and the school library is to be pub- 
lished in the near future, and it is an 
outgrowth of a committee of the A.A.S.L. 
Another A.A.S.L. committee is endeavoring 
to get articles on the contribution of the 
school library published in various educa- 
tional magazines of a national scope; there 
have been so very few educational maga- 
zines publishing articles about school li- 
braries that this committee surely needs all 
the help it can get. Again, these activities 
benefit non-members, as well as members, 
but most librarians will want to be a part 
of an organization that is doing as much 
for school librarians in all parts of the 
country as is the A.A.S.L. These librarians 
will feel that it is only fair to contribute to 
an organization which is helping them in 
so many different ways. Many school li- 
brarians have never thought about the effect 
the A.A.S.L. has had upon their own posi- 
tions and upon their own lives, but these 
effects are the important contribution of 
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A.A.S.L. and comprise the intangible values 
of membership. 

Because A.A.S.L. is urging membership in 
a national organization of school librarians 
it does not mean that it minimizes the im- 
portance of groups on the local, state, and 
regional levels. Those associations are 
essential, especially in dealing with local 
problems and situations and in giving mem- 
bers opportunities to meet one’s colleagues 
in a comparatively small area, but they do 
not take the place of a national organiza- 
tion. In order to have influence in every 
part of the country a strong national asso- 
ciation of school librarians is needed so that 
a superintendent in Oregon and one in 
Louisiana will have the advantage of a na- 
tional professional point of view on school 
library policies. No matter how profound 
are the thoughts of the Illinois Association 
of School Librarians, they will carry much 
less weight with a California superintendent 
than will the same thoughts expressed with 
the backing of the American Association of 
School Librarians. Excellent as are the 
school librarians in Illinois they need the 
contacts with librarians from New York, 
Minnesota and all other states, in order to 
increase their breadth of vision and their 
knowledge of school libraries in every part 
of the country. 

The individual librarian receives values, 
tangible and intangible, from membership 
in a national organization, but another 
angle to be considered is that the national 
association needs many members in order 
to be able to furnish those values. The 
national association must be truly repre- 
sentative of the group for which it speaks, 
and therefore must have a large proportion 
of that group in its membership. The 
A.A.S.L. is the only organization on a na- 
tional level representing school librarians 
and as such it needs the support and back- 
ing of a majority of those engaged in school 
library work from every part of the coun- 
try and from Canada. Also, the A.A.S.L. 
and the A.L.A. need the financial support 
of its members. Let’s be realistic and face 
the fact that any national organization 
which is accomplishing as much as the 
A.L.A. and the A.A.S.L., is also spending 
a great deal of money. Your dues will sup- 
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port not only school library projects, but 
also various undertakings of value to the 
entire library profession. 

In considering membership in the Ameri- 
can Association of School Librarians, there- 
fore, let us remember that intangible values 
benefit non-member as well as member, but 
if there were not a strong national organiza- 
tion there would be no intangible values 
received by school librarians. If the na- 
tional organization is made even more pow- 
erful and influential due to an increased 
and active membership, then there will be 
even greater value received by the entire 
library profession. Most professionally 
minded librarians will want to contribute 
their share in making their own national 
professional organization one of which all 
school librarians can be proud. 

The A.A.S.L. membership chairman for 
Illinois is Mildred L. Nickel, LaGrange 
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Township High School and Junior College, 
LaGrange. The district chairmen are: 


Mary L. Davis, West High School, Rock- 


ford. 

Helen Wurtzbach, Oak Park High School, 
Oak Park. 

Margaret Glenn, Senior High School, 
Champaign. 


Evelyn Waller, Manual Training High 
School, Peoria. 

Ruth Glass, Belleville Township High 
School, Belleville. 


Any of these librarians will be glad to 
give more “sales talk” on joining the 
A.A.S.L. and will send a membership blank 
to anyone requesting it, or any librarian 
may write directly to A.L.A. Headquarters, 
50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, and re- 
quest membership blanks. 


Representatives of the University of Illinois and the Illinois State Library are shown 


as they met here recently to outline plans for the Illinois Library Recruitment council’s 
second summer mobile training school for library workers. Left to right are Dr. Harold 
Lancour, assistant director of the U. of I. library school and council chairman; Scott York, 
assistant in the extension division of the university; Dr. Robert Browne, dean of the divi- 
sion of university extension, and Miss Helene H. Rogers, assistant state librarian. 
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ILLINOIS ARCHIVAL INFORMATION 


(This is the fourth of the series of articles about Significant Documents in Illinois 
history. These documents are in the custody of the Archives Section of the Illinois State 
Library.) 


THE INDIANS IN EARLY ILLINOIS 


There were comparatively few Indians in Illinois when the whites first came to this 
region. The Catholic missionaries and the French settlers seem to have been on amicable 
terms with “Les Sauvages.” After the conquest of the country by the Americans, British 
agents trying to foment trouble and traders who debauched the Indians brought a serious 
situation. ‘We find ourselves continually exposed to parties that come daily upon our 
lands and upon our roads to kill and steal the horses, which exposes the farmers to the 
chance of being massacred while they work, and makes it impossible for us to go out 
without running the risk of being killed.” 

The Court of the District of Cahokia, therefore, on July 5, 1785, issued the following 
decree: This court forbids absolutely to all persons, no matter of what quality, condition 
or trade, and no matter what excuse they might have . . . to sell, trade or retail any 
intoxicating liquors to the Indians, who come to . . . Cahokia . . . whether it be rum 
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or other liquors; we also forbid to sell them powder, bullets, ammunition, and arms, not 
even as a present, on pain of 100 piastres, required to be paid in cash, without abatement 
of confiscation of all liquor, powder and arms, which can be found at their home to be 
sold, and on pain of being chased out of this district forever without hope of returning. 
This Court orders all who shall get knowledge of offenders to apprise us of such or to 
designate them to the clerk, if they want to avoid making themselves accomplices. And 
those who shall receive Indians at their house shall be held to inform the commandant of 


that, or they run the risk of being thrown into prison immediately upon their arrival. 
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FRENCH FARMS IN EARLY ILLINOIS WERE LONG AND NARROW 


A most striking characteristic of the French communities in America was the manner 
of laying out their fields for cultivation, as shown in this early nineteenth century map of 
Cahokia. The houses of the settlers were clustered in a village, and their cultivated lands 
were laid out in long strips with only a few rods of frontage and with a lateral measure 
sometimes a mile or more long. The need of river communication had developed the 
system in Canada, and it was carried into the Mississippi valley. Thus the cultivated 
lands of Cahokia, technically known as common fields, stretched like ribbons from the 
Mississippi to the village; individual possessions, separated from each other by two fur- 
rows, varied from one hundred and eighty feet to five hundred and forty in frontage. 


Along the front of the common fields nearest the village stretched a common fence, 
each landowner being responsible for the part upon his strip. A supervisor of the common 
fence, elected from the landowners, inspected this fence and owners neglecting to make 
repairs indicated were fined. This fence separated the common fields from the commons, 
a possession of the community, where the cattle and horses grazed and the pigs roamed at 
will. Each inhabitant had his particular mark for his animals registered with the clerk 
of the court. 


THE FIRST OFFICIAL DOCUMENT OF THE TERRITORY OF 
ILLINOIS, 1809 


Nathaniel Pope, first Secretary of Illinois Territory, arriving at Kaskaskia several 
months before Governor Ninian Edwards, proceeded to organize the government. The 
first thing he did was to record his commission from President Madison and his oath of 
office taken on April 25, 1809. Next he issued a proclamation, dated April 25, dividing 


the Territory into two counties, Randolph and St. Clair. This diary has been continued 
even to today, as the “Executive Register,” one of the duties of the Secretary of State as 


defined by law being “to keep a fair register of all the official acts of the Governor.” 
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AROUND THE STATE 


What's News in Library Service 


FIFTY NOTABLE BOOKS OF 1948 


Presented At The A. L. A. Midwinter Conference, 
By THE DiIvIsION OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


BRADLEY, No Place to Hide 

CAMUS, The Plague 

CHASE, The Proper Study of Mankind 

CHURCHILL, The Gathering Storm 

CONANT, Education in a Divided World 

CRANKSHAW, Russia and the Russians 

EISENHOWER, Crusade in Europe 

EVATT, The United Nations 

FAIRBANK, The United States and China 

FAULKNER, Intruder in the Dust 

FREEMAN, George Washington (Vols. 
1-2) 

GANDHI, Gandhi’s Autobiography 

GIDEON, Mechanization Takes Command 

GREENE, The Heart of the Matter 

HAMILTON, Witness to the Truth 

HULL, The Memoirs of Cordell Hull 

JOY AND ARNOLD, The Africa of Albert 
Schweitzer 

KINSEY AND OTHERS, Sexual Behavior 
in the Human Male 

KRUTCH, Henry David Thoreau 

LA GUARDIA, The Making of an In- 
surgent 

LASKI, The American Democracy 

LECOMTE DU NOUY, The Road to 
Reason 

LOCKRIDGE, Raintree County 

LOMAX, Folk Song U.S.A. 

McWILLIAMS, A Mask for Privilege 

MAILER, The Naked and the Dead 

MALONE, Jefferson and His Time 
(Vol. 1) 

MANN, Dr. Faustus 

MEARNS, The Lincoln Papers 

MERTON, The Seven Storey Mountain 

PATON, Cry, the Beloved Country 

PLIVIER, Stalingrad 

RUSSELL, Human Knowledge 


SANDBURG, Remembrance Rock 

SHAW, The Young Lions 

SHERWOOD, Roosevelt and Hopkins 

STILWELL, Laughter in the Next Room 

SPILLER AND OTHERS, Literary His- 
tory of the United States 

STEWART, Fire 

STILWELL, The Stilwell Papers 

STIMSON, On Active Service in Peace and 
War 

TAYLOR, The Taste of Angels 

TOYNBEE, Civilization on Trial 

VAN DOREN, The Great Rehearsal 

VOGT, Road to Survival 

WARD, The West at Bay 

WECTER, The Age of the Great Depres- 
sion, 1929-1941 

WELLES, We Need Not Fail 

WHITE, Man Called White 

WILDER, The Ides of March 

@ 


“The Newbery Medal” for 1948 is 
awarded to Marguerite Henry of Wayne, 
Ill., for her book, King of the Wind, illus- 
trated by Wesley Dennis and published by 
Rand McNally & Company. Miss Henry 
has previously written on a variety of sub- 
jects but is probably best known to young 
readers for her fine horse stories including 
Misty of Chincoteague and Justin Morgan 
Had a Horse. King of the Wind is a tale 
of the Godolphin Arabian, founder of the 
whole thoroughbred strain, and adventures 
in Africa, France, and England. 


“The Caldecott Medal” goes to Berta and 
Elmer Hader for The Big Snow, published 
by The Macmillan Company. The Haders 
live in Nyack, N. Y., and their distinguished 
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work has made them favorites with small 
children. They are at their best drawing 
and describing animals, as in this engaging 
picture story of the coming of winter to 
the countryside. Other books by the Haders 
are Cock-a-doodle-doo, Spunky, and Midget 
and Bridget. 


RUNNERS-UP FOR THE “NEWBERY 
MEDAL” ARE: 


Holling, Holling Clancy, Seabird, Hough- 
ton. 

Ranking, Louise, Daughter of the Moun- 
tain, Viking. 

Gannett, Ruth, My Father’s Dragon, 
Random House. 

Bontemps, Arna, Story of the Negro, 
Knopf. 


RUNNERS-UP FOR THE “CALDECOTT 
MEDAL” ARE: 


McCloskey, Robert, Blueberries for Sal, 
Viking. 

McGinley, Phyllis, All Around the Town, 
Lippincott; illustrated by Helen Stone. 

Politi, Leo, Juanita, Scribner. 

Wiese, Kurt, Fish in the Air, Viking. 


* * 


Remember when people used to say, 
“Join the Navy and see the world”? Ac- 
cording to a new book just released, United 
States Navy occupational handbook, by the 
Bureau of Naval Personnel, Washington, 
D. C., a better slogan today would be, 
“Join the Navy and learn a trade.” 

Since the Navy, with its new techniques 
and weapons, is one of the world’s largest 
employers of technically trained personnel, 
it has prepared this handbook for the in- 
formation of school administrators, teachers, 
counselors, students, librarians, and any 
others who might want to know what job 
opportunities the Navy offers today. 

The sub-title, ‘a manual for civilian guid- 
ance counselors and Navy classification 
officers,” tells what to expect from the 
book, but a look at the table of contents 
shows you where to find what you want. 
Naturally the main part of the book is 
made up of the 66 occupational briefs de- 
scribing the nature of the work in the 
various classifications, but the introductory 
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and closing sections discuss other problems 
in connection with the Navy, such as, re- 
quirements for enlistment, promotions and 
pay, the Navy’s recruiting policy, and the 
like. 

The appearance of this book right now 
will undoubtedly do much to improve the 
Navy’s public relations, and help to bring 
the Navy back to that preferential position 
it enjoyed before the clamor for unification 
and economy got under way. 


One very interesting statement is made 
in connection with the Navy’s recruitment 
policy. We read, “The Navy cannot accept 
men with police records or habits inimical 
to their shipmates.” Time was, when the 
exasperated mother said to her incorrigible 
son, “If you don’t straighten up, I'll send 
you to the Navy. They'll take you in 
hand.” But today the Navy is stressing the 
vocational aspects of a naval career, and we 
hear less about the disciplinary benefits. 


Even though the Naval Reserve officers 
who came together to write this handbook 
have stressed the practical applications of 
the book, one cannot help comparing the 
results with the personal opinion of a for- 
mer Lieutenant Commander, Lewis H. 
Conarroe, speaking off the record, in his 
book, Off my sea chest. In his book Mr. 
Conarroe sums up the achievements of the 
top Navy brass, and entertains the reader 
with countless anecdotes of the various 
kinds of personnel who are found in an 
agency as broad and diversified as the 
United States Navy. 


Obviously the serious student with a 
good mind and steady work habits will 
make a place for himself in any vocation, 
but even the less diligent student will find 
some sort of activity in the Navy to sat- 
isfy his wants and fit his aptitudes. The 
promotional plan is as good as can be ar- 
ranged when one considers all the factors 
that enter the picture. Therefore, we agree 
with the authors that a copy of the United 
States Navy occupational handbook should 
be on every high school counselor’s desk, 
in every high school library, public library, 
or wherever young people are likely to go 
for vocational information. It may be used 
either for reading or ready reference. 
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RELIGIOUS BOOK WEEK, OCTOBER 
23-30, 1949 


7TH ANNUAL OBSERVANCE 


This Week emphasizes the importance to 
Americans of reading books on religion, 
democracy, and brotherhood. The core of 
this project is a list of 140 books for adults 
and children, divided into four sections, 
Protestants, Catholic, Jewish, and Goodwill. 
The Book List, a pamphlet of suggestions 
for the observance of the Week, and other 
materials will be available in early Septem- 
ber from National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, Inc., 381 Fourth Ave., New York 
16, N. Y. 

Life stories of 343 persons who figured 
in the news of 1948 appear in Current 
Biography 1948, a 763-page_ reference 
volume just published by The H. W. Wil- 
son Company, 950 University Avenue, New 
York City. 

Because much of the limelight of 1948 
focused on our election, many new United 
States Senators and Representatives are 
included. Heads of state and_ political 
leaders abroad, among them Robert Shu- 
man of the French Republic and Chaim 
Weizmann of Israel, and world figures, such 
as Ralph J. Bunche and Albert Schweitzer, 
appear in this Yearbook, as do other 
persons important in the fields of science, 
art, literature, music, labor and industry, 
the social sciences, education, and the rest 
of the thirty-two classifications by profes- 
sion. 

In some instances those whose life stories 
were in the 1940 or 1941 Yearbook (now 
out of print), such as Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Sir Stafford Cripps, Harold Stassen, and 
Arthur Vandenberg, but whose added prom- 
inence warrants new sketches, are presented 
again in Current Biography 1948. 

* 


Like its predecessors of the past eight 
years, Current Biography 1948, ‘“Who’s 
News And Why,” is a one-alphabet cumula- 
tion of articles and obituary notices that 
appeared in the monthly issues during the 
year, revised and brought up to date as of 
December 1948. Each sketch includes a 
photograph and references to additional ma- 
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terial. Considerable research makes pos- 
sible impartial and accurate biographical in- 
formation, while an informal style adds 
readability. 

A nine-year index covering 1940 through 
1948, includes the names of all those whose 
biographies or obituaries have appeared in 
Current Biography from its beginning in 
1940 through the issue of December 1948. 

* 

Youth, Communication and Libraries has 
recently been published by the A.L.A. This 
book is made up of papers and discussion 
at the University of Chicago’s 1947 Library 
Institute. Sixteen contributors examine the 
means for attaining a library program re- 
lated to mass communication which will 
meet the social, educational, and cultural 
needs of young people. They point up 
these needs and the opportunities for serv- 
ice with which they challenge libraries and 
schools. 

The first three papers form keynote chap- 
ters in that they present background ma- 
terial necessary for the complete interpreta- 
tion of many of the subsequent papers. A 
group of five papers presents the specific 
tasks and functions of printed material and 
of the library in meeting youth problems. 
Another group is concerned chiefly with the 
workings of the library in relationship to 
young people. The problem of making li- 
brary service accessible and of evaluating 
the effectiveness of services rendered are 
typical of those discussed. 

The book is edited by Frances Henne, 
Alice Brooks, and Ruth Ersted. (Price 


$3.50) 


Month after month Coronet’s excellent 
and welcome additions to the audio-visual 
education field continue to multiply. This 
month Coronet offers new Films in Guid- 
ance, Health and Safety, Language Arts, 
Physical Science, and Home Economics. A 
short description and other information on 
each of these latest 16mm sound motion 
pictures follows: 


DEVELOPING LEADERSHIP (One 
reel, sound, color or black-and-white; Col- 
laborator: William E. Young, Ph.D., Divi- 
sional Director, The University of the State 
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of New York). Have you given your stu- 
dents the principles they’ll need when their 
moment for leadership arrives? The les- 
sons taught in this exciting film story fill 
this need. Bert knew what to do when a 
flood struck Greenview . . . with en- 
thusiasm, vision, and imagination 
with readiness to assume responsibility 
he directed a job well done. This 
unusual film will help to develop these 
leadership qualities in everyone who sees 
it. (High School, College, Adult) 


WAYS TO GOOD HABITS (One reel, 
sound, color or black-and-white; Collabo- 
rator: William E. Young, Ph.D.). Children 
in the lower grade levels are developing 
the habits which they will have throughout 
their lives. Instead of merely reiterating 
the old theme, “Don’t do that—that’s a bad 
habit!”, this constructive guidance film 
shows the importance of habits, good or 
bad. Through real, clearly understandable 
situations it demonstrates how to substitute 
good habits for bad ones and motivates 
students to build good habits of their own. 
(Primary, Intermediate) 


IMPROVE YOUR PRONUNCIATION 
(One reel, sound, color or black-and-white; 
Collaborator: Davis Edwards, Associate 
Professor of Speech, The University of Chi- 
cago). “What did you say?” . . . that all 
too common phrase, is overworked by poor 
pronunciation. While practicing his speech, 
to be given at the class banquet, Bill be- 
gins to realize his own pronunciation short- 
comings. So, he formulates a program for 
improvement using these basic rules: 1) 
Pronounce every syllable, 2) Pronounce 
each sound correctly, 3) Use accepted pro- 
nunciations, and 4) Use natural pronuncia- 
tion. Like Bill, your students’ will be 
amazed and pleased with the results; and 
will realize that in gaining the respect of 
their fellows, as well as in making them- 
selves correctly understood, proper pro- 
nunciation is essential. (Junior High, Senior 
High, College, Adult) 


CARBON AND ITS COMPOUNDS 
(One reel, sound, color or black-and-white; 
Collaborator: Therald Moeller, Ph.D., As- 
sociate Professor of Chemistry, University 
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of Illinois). A diamond .. . a pencil 

and a chunk of charcoal. Begin- 
ning with these familiar objects, this Coro- 
net Film explains carbon’s simple com- 
pounds and introduces hydrocarbons and 
the more complex chain and ring com- 
pounds. It teaches appreciation and under- 
standing of the many forms and uses of 
carbon and its tremendous importance in 
our domestic and industrial worlds. (Senior 
High, College) 


FAMILY LIFE (One reel, sound, color 
or black-and-white; Collaborator: Florence 
M. King, Assistant Professor of Home Eco- 
nomics, University of Illinois). “Gee, how 
do they do it? There go the Millers again, 
off for another day at Crystal Lake!’”’ These 
teen-age onlookers are understandably en- 
vious. But it wasn’t always this way with 
the Miller family. Here we see them as 
they once were disorganized and 
hard pressed . . . and we see how, through 
proper home management of schedules, re- 
sponsibilities, privileges, and finances, they 
begin to enjoy life as they should. This 
film creates an awareness of the happiness 
to be gained from a well-managed home, 
and outlines a program for achieving it. 
(Junior High, Senior High, College, Adult) 


REST AND HEALTH (One reel, sound, 
color or black-and-white; Collaborators: 
Dean F. Smiley, M.D., and Fred V. Hein, 
Ph.D., Consultants in Health and Fitness, 
Bureau of Health Education). Burning the 
candle at both ends . . that was George 
lately. Training for the conference track 
meet . . . trying to keep those grades 
up . . . not getting enough sleep 
even Sue was beginning to notice the 
change in him But the coach succeeds in 
showing George, as this film will show your 
students, the importance of enough rest and 
sleep . . . their beneficial effect on every 
daily activity. This film explains the 
fundamental facts about rest and teaches 
students to build correct rest habits. 
(Junior High, Senior High) 

Each of these new Coronet Films is one 
reel in length and may be secured through 
Purchase or Lease-Purchase for $90 in full 
color or just $45 in Black-and-white. They 
are also available through the nation’s 
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leading film lending libraries. For a com- 
plete catalog, or further information on 
Purchase, Lease-Purchase, Preview prior to 
purchase, or Rental Sources, write to: 
Coronet Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 
1, Illinois. 

The 1949 Library Conference of the 
Graduate Library School of the University 
of Chicago, to be held August 8-13, will 
deal with the reports of the Public Library 
Inquiry. Each of the major reports will be 
discussed by a panel of three members: a 
librarian, a social scientist, and the staff 
member of the Inquiry responsible for the 
report. The plan for the conference is to 
consider the validity and implications of 
the findings and recommendations of the 
Inquiry. 

‘cna 
BROTHERHOOD WEEK, FEBRUARY 
19-26, 1950 


7TH ANNUAL OBSERVANCE 


This is a project in Democracy designed 
to promote respect for the rights of every 
individual, regardless of his race, creed, or 
national origin, not only through the Week 
but throughout the year. The National 
Conference, through its 64 offices, is pre- 
pared to work with program chairmen in 
arranging forums of adults and of young 
people, securing speakers, providing films 
and radio and dramatic materials in the 
field of human relations. Materials will be 
available in November, 1949, from National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, Inc., 
381 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


BELIEVE IT OR NOT! 


“For some reason, the only civil servants 
who are unfailingly courteous and helpful, 
and don’t seem to resent their jobs, are 
public library employees” writes Sidney 
J. Harris in his column “Strictly Personal” 
in the Chicago Daily News, March 10th. 

Let’s encourage more beginners to pre- 
pare themselves to work in our public li- 
braries! 


OHIO’S CENTRAL CLEARING HOUSE 

Following an experiment with five hun- 
dred books no longer needed in one public 
library, the Ohio State Library has decided 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


to act as a clearing house for others under 
the following simple rules: 

Any library may send books to the pool 
or select books from it. 

The State Library pays transportation to 
Columbus if notified in advance. Those 
selecting books will pay transportation from 
Columbus. 

Only good books, fiction and popular 
nonfiction less than ten years old, are to be 
sent—books which might be useful in any 
library provided the library had not had 
them before. 

Nore: Illinois State Library has conducted a 
similar project since 1941, except, the non-fiction 
is not limited to ‘“‘popular’’ nor ‘“‘less than 10 years 
old, and, Illinois State Library is anxious to re- 


ceive any state of Illinois publications (bound 
pamphlets and broadsides) issued before 1871. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Mobile School will be in session 
again this summer! It is scheduled to be 
held at: 

Harrisburg Public Library. .. June 20-25 
Pere Marquette State Park. . June 27-July 1 
Mattoon Public Library..... July 11-15 
Watseka Public Library..... July 18-22 


Canton Public Library...... July 25-29 
Dixon—Loveland Community 

Glencoe Public Library. ....Aug. 8-12 


Again, this year will be offered the course 
of basic techniques of library work, and, in 
addition, a workshop. 

The workshop is designed to assist library 
workers who took the basic course last 
summer, or who have had similar training. 
The workshop on book evaluation and se- 
lection will run concurrently with the basic 
course. Formal classes will not be held, but 
students will have an opportunity to see, 
handle, and study a great variety of books. 
Each student will evaluate as many books 
as time permits, in the light of suitability 
for library purposes. Evaluation tools will 
be studied and used. Faculty members will 
be available for consultation from time to 
time. 

Registration blanks are being serit to all 
libraries in the State. If you have any 
questions, write to Dr. Robert Browne, 
Dean of Extension Services, University of 
Illinois, Urbana. 
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ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY 
ACTIVITIES 
January-March, 1949 
The Catalog 
Items recataloged (including old material never processed)................. 35 
Reference Requests 
General requests (including collections). 6,730 
8,740 
Bibliographies compiled and revised (exclusive of Reading Courses) 14 
Adult Education Activities 
Reading Material lent 
Issued from regional headquarters. ...........0..cccccccccccccess 155,233 
399,370 
Audio-Visual Material lent 
35,354 
Documents Exchange 
Special requests for copies of Illinois documents................... 124 
Exhibits (Special and state-wide)... 57 
Consultant Service 
Visits to public libraries, visits to school libraries, visits relating to 
Archival material, visits to non-served areas. 72 
Staff on Duty 
RESOURCES 
(Not including Archival material) 


* Included in total Reading Material lent. 
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